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OF the EDUCATION IN CHURCH PRINCIPLES, 


We are glad to find the subject of Education in the Chugeh,. at last 
taken taken up with astrong expression of interest, imeseveral piaces, 
and by suchas have influence and authority. The wonder is, that it 
should have been so long neglected. ln the number of the New-York 
Review for tober last, there isaffarticle which is well wortay of 
perusal, by alfwho wish well to our institutions, and would have their 
peculiar principles perpetuated ia the United States Uuder the want 
of means of eduvating our oWn youth, we have loag been suff ring, in 
the very proportion in which others have beew pros; ering. Shall things 
always coutinue so! Or ts it possible to awaken inthe miuds of Church- 
men, any sense of the value and importance of that which all other 
descriptions of Christian people, have always seen to be vita'ly effi- 
cient. . 

We hav: fallen by accident, upona tract, written in 1817, whichshows 
that some at least have long been affected on this subject, precisely as 
the author of the article referved to, and others seem vow beginning to 
be. Weinsert from it, the following: 

“The youth of the Episcopal Church, in all parts of the United 
States, since the revolution, have been educated at colleges, which are 
under influences widely different from that of the religious principles 
of their fathers. Hence has arises, under the name of liberality, an 
in lisposition to assért or maintain the principles of theitowu Church, at 
auy hazard of off nce to other denominations: and hence the readiness " 
which Episcopalians have sometimes shewn to build Churches, or found 
Collezes, Protessorships, or Libraries, for Presbyterians, Baptiits, lude- * 
peadeats, and even Unitarians, rather than toginquire why such objects 
were not presenied to their liberality by their own Chareh, or to meet ° 
propositions embracing them with a prompt and chyerful acquigscenge. 

Do not, my dear sir, mistake me. I am not findings it aviih the libe- 
rality which mayshave honorably distinguished Episcopalians, towards 


other denominations. 1 am proud of the clarity they hig shou 
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be one of the last to objeet, that in a proper sense, thi e should 
| increase and abound among them more and more, and a amiable . 
jo and happy influence to All their intercourse With Christians, from whem 
they differ. The readiness which they have often manifesied. to further & 
what sidered the interests of religion and lea:niug, in designs 
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* 
or institutions, with which the name of their own Church was jy, ho 
manner connected, Lcan r-gaid with uo other feeling than that of the 
warmest approbation, What | lament is, that al! this readiness .f sen- 
sibility to objects of géneral tility, should be permitted to operate, 
exclusively, in behalf of other iuterests than those for which it is as rea. 
pable to expect as te desire, that they should be most concerned: ani 
ahat itshould often haye exhibited a character so unlike any thing in 
which cart Mg guy understued, consists, as tu have made it a matter 
of seeming idiffereuce, whether they. promoted religion in the Church 
of winch they are members, and according to the views which they 
| to entertain of it, or aceurding to any other, however widely 
ring from them. wm. 

Perhaps 1 shall be thought to err, in scree s0 much as I do, of 
this characier of feeling and conduct among Episcopalians, to the cause 
which has been mentioned. Other cireumstanees may, no doubt, have 
contributed to it. They have, however, in a great degree, ceased to 
operate ; and dt.present I see nothing that conduces so much to the con. 
parative tardi and reluctance, with which Episcopalians act, in for- 
warding the pe r interests salted own Church, as the half-alienating 
influence of the education of our youth in general, at Colleges governed 
and conducted by other denominations. 

To this indifference, then, as to the distinetive interests of their own 
Church, arising fr m such a svurce, is it not time that the General Con- 
vention shoul endeavor t% apply some remedy? Nothing appears to 
me more clear, than that no Church or religious society, can long main- 
tain its ground, which depends for theredi.cation of its youth, on others 
by which i is surrounded. Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Anabap- 
tists, Roman Cath lies, the Dutch Reformed, the Methodists, and the 
Quakers, have all practically Teeognized this plain principle. At an 
early period, most of them had their colleges in this country, for the 
»duecation o their own youth, under their own auspices, and w their 
own Labits and prio iples. The Church of England, as well aware as 
any otier, of the influence of education, and the various associations it 
induces, on the character of men’s religion, early instituted a College, 
in that which was considered the chief Most important of the Colo- 
nies. [rom cau to which it is not B y to enquire, that College 
long since ceased to have any more influence im favor of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of this country, than the University of Paris—and 

* we have been utterly de-titute cf any opportanity of -liberal education 
for our Youth, but suchas were to be found at Colleges, which Presby- 
terians, aud wthers wer@ invested with a chartered right to govers, 
which were virtually Presbyterian imgtheir character and system, 0! 

* “id}which, at leastyawe could claim no ostensible influence as Episcope- 
lians. | 
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nee of this state of things on the character, of religious 
sentime conduct among the younger members @f our Church, 
1 have erved, wundering that # should be so little re- 
gatded by patents. I haye often seen our youth return from Colleges, 
which@re under the government of Presbyterians and Congregationalists, 
with their affections alienated from the Church of their fathers, or * 
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least $0 neutralized with respect to it, as to continue afterwards, without 
any -— of thinking or conduct in its favor. Thisis not, Iam 
aware, 4 effect of any direct inculcation of the views of religious 
truth, of Church government, &c. which may have been peculiar to these 
institutions. Bat it is the almost certain and unavoidable, however indi- 
rect, effect, of their whole system. All religions’ ministrations are 
conducted at these Colleges, on principles whieh are peculiar to the 
Church, in whose name they are held and governed. Thesong hebit. of 
attendance on these, must be expected to have some effect in unsettli 
earlier prejudices and convictions ; while the weight of all the talent, 
learning, and character of the ,offiéers of the institutions, and the 
continual unavoidable encounter’ of opinions, with*fellow students, 
(the great body of wh n are of the religious persuasion of the Col- 
lege,) must constitute discouragements and difficulties in the way of 
an adherence to them, to which it is not to be expected that many young 
minds should be completely equal. : 

The heads of these institutions, | have said, do not directly inculcate 
on the youth of other persuasions, their own religious Views and senti- 
ments, Lt were at the same time, however, inconsistent with their whole 
design and system, not to countenance any disposition to receive them ; 
or not to require, except under peculiar qualifications, a regular attend- 
ance on the religious officés which the laculty themselves celebrate, or 
at least invariably attend. The qualifications of this requisition, are 
sometimes attended with very unpleasant cireumstances. The student 
must have his permission to attend the service of the Church, (if it is 
administered in the tgwn or village,) renewed from time to time, if not 
as often as the ice is celebrated. This very circumstance implies, 
to him, a sort of proscription or discountenance of his Church. And 
should it happen, that the preacher there, is inferior in eloquence and 
reputation to such as administer the*offices of the religion of the College, 
he must have astrength of conviction, not common at this period of ile, 
to be superior to the effect of the ridicule of his preference ; or must 
silence it, by pleading the obligations of parental pleasure, at variance 
with his own taste and inclinations. his pleais often no doubt sincerely 
made. And when it :s, th@ student is found, through an involuntary 
attendance on the offices own Church, (the effe f the influence 
to which from home, he has become suljected,) « outracting a disgust with 
them, and a disinclination to attend them in after life. ‘There is often, 
however, another effect produced by the influence of the circumstances, 
which attend the situation of our youth at College. Sometimes, it is a 
zealwus adoption of the religious views peculiar to their alma-mater pand 
sometimes an almost invincible infidel contempt all religion, the 
consequence of a constrained attendance (which th: case where 
there happens to. be no Episcopal Church,) on moe of it, to which 
t ere disinclined, and in which they saw, what they Gousidered 
extravagancies @nd —.. which affected them wishes In 
either of these cases, it is plain that a religious chara i ained ft 
College, which cau miifister nothing to the welfare Wier Chureh.— 
Under such circumstances, then, is t not manifest, that while the denom- 
inations to which these Colleges res, ect vely belong, must perpetually 
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strenghten and extend their own interests, by the influence of the re 
gious feelings and habits, incorporated with the system of education i 
Church, by the natural operation of the same principle, must Perpetus 4 
lose the strength, whieh shodld consist in the ripened convictiyy, “. 
habits, in her favor, of her best educated sons? And is it not asteiQ * 
that with such effect betore them, of the want of means and opportuni. 
ties of education of our own, parents of our communion should Go) 
indulge a supine indifference tu this great w nt? Can they overloct 
the fact ‘f the existenc@ of such effects of this state of things! |, ;, 
impossible that -hey should. . It is every where 4s visible as the light of 
day—and our Christian brethrenwof other de nominations, are constapr|y 
availing themselwes of it, to the furth@rance of their own views of reli. 
gious truth; and, no doubt, sometimes wonder, smiling, at theoinconsis. 
, ; " * ; 
tency of wur people with theirown Chureh, “And well, perhaps, they 
may. Phey wdulge vo such errors. They know the importance, th 
indispensable neressity, of education on their own plan, to the preser. 
vation and strefeth and incr: ase of theirown respective Ol urcles—sy 
more tenacious than we, and than Lam willing to wish we were, woud 
prefer, g: nerally speaking, that their sons, should be uneducated at Cy). 
leges at all, thaneducated at snch as we should have the gevernn ep 
and direction ot, as exclusively as theyhave, of those at which thre 
fomrths, at least, of the youth of the Cnited States, wl o are liberally 
educated, are placed. “ Ask the Quakers or the Remanists,” say the 
Quarterly Reviewers,* “so to regulate their seminaries and accommo 
date the mode ot instruction, that the -ons of Churel men, may not be 
excluded, and they will laugh you, and deserv: dly Jaugh you, to acorn,” 
This observation comprises seund and good argument; and all that a 
volume, however elaborately wrought, on this subjeety could convey. — 
It is held as indispensable, by every denomination of Christians in the 
world, (Protestant Episcopalians inthe United States alene, excepted, 
tu the permanency and respectability of their interests, and as essentially 
involved in their obligations with respeet to the truth as the y held it, that 
they should educate their vouth, in sch@ols from which, other views o! 
it, we systematically excluded. Ask the respectable Governors of 
Harvard, Yale, or Nassau Hall. to accommodate their systems to the 
safety of our song, from what, we may conecive, the error or contagion 
of their principles, and they will deservedly laugh you to scorn = 
You must take your chance, they will say to von, of escape. Our venus 
are best satisfied, when what you call the error or contagion of on 
principles, is taken. It is enough that we use no pains to convey it to 
those who would avoid tt. But it is absurd to suppose, that we should 
he at any trouble, to prevent that your Sons, through the general infl: ence 
of our Pres!-yterian, Calvinistic, or Unitarian systems, should become. 
Calvinistic Presbyterians, or Unitarians. 
What then, you ask, isto be done? I know of nothing. at whieh, in 
a just “ee regard to the interests of our Cl uffeh, we ouglt to 
stp, short of haying one College at least, so much our own, as thet its 
whole system should be conformable to our peculiar ecclesiastical aud 


* See No. 29—Article entitled the Poor. 
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, & ; ; 
doctrinal principles. How cam this be effected 1 _ Evidently not by any 
legislative grant or appropriation in our favor. Since the establishment 
of our civil independence, no such favor could, consistently with the 
rinciples of our government, be granted to any denomination. The 
hivh advantages, of which the Congregationalists and Presbyterians ure 
0 possession, by virtue of the charters of their Colleges, were obtained 
before the revolution ; since which, no State has endowed a College, and 
invested any particular denomination with its exclusive government. It 
js plain, however, that in perfect consistency with the principles of our 
civil government, any legislature may invest any particular religious 
denomination with exclusive or predominant chartered privileges tor the 
government and conduct of a @ollege, of which that denomination 
furnishes the endowment. Why, then, should we not hope to effeet, the 
incorporation of a College in our own name, if we can provide the 
means of erecting and supporting it, independent of legislative aid ? 

But there are prejudices with respect to Episcopacy to be encountered, 
Strong popular prejudices of this kind, | am sensible, /ave extsted,— 
But the people of this country, now have better and more enlarged 
views. They find now, no more terror in a Bishop's robes, than in a 
Presbyterian Moderator’s wig, ora Quaker Elder's strait drab and flat 
crowned beaver. The Republicanism of our civil institutions, now finds 
in Episcopacy, whatever may have been the silly errors so long indulged, 
and perhaps still sometimes connived at by sectarian jealousy, nothing 
more uncongenial with its spirit, then in any denomination, aflecting to 
accommodate itself more to its prejudices. The Episcopal Church, has 
at this day, as at every period since the establishment of our indepen- 
dence, she has had, among her members, a large proportion of the most 
zealous and distinguished friends of that independence. We have, 
therefore, I conceive, nothing of discouragement to plead, on aceount 
of popular prejudices, adverse to our institutions. The people are not, 
at large. hostile to our Chureh. © They see nothing in tts character and 
tendencies, unfriendly to a republican modification of civil government, 
orto that which may be considered, in our party distinctions, a republi- 
can administration of it... They are satisfied, from observation and 
experience, that Churchmen meddle as little with “the t#ings which are 
Cesar's,” as any other deseription of religionists. There is, indeed, a 
preponderating influence of other denominations in the legislatures of 
the Middle and Eastern States, by means of their preponderance in the 
general population But we may reasonably hope, that common equity 
will plead in behalf of our demand, to be puton a footing with other 
religious societies, and no longer subjected to privations, inconsistent 
with the impartial toleratiomand countenance, whieh the government 
of the United States, tenders alike to all. Other denominations have 
Calleges in their own names. Why should not Episcopalians have at 


leastone? Why in the name of common justice, common ebarity, and 
common sensé@ should we not presume, that whenever a liberality of 
Episcopalians reasonably proportioned to their ability, should provide 
funds adequate tu the Object, a charter might be obtained from the gov- 
It appears to me, I confess, 
The matter, however, may be 


ernment of either of the central States? 
unreasonable to apprehend the contrary. 
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tested—and will not the General Convention” deem the object worthy of 
an attempt? We have surely long enough sat contented down, unde, 
the continually increasing —ervee to our interests, and reproach 
to our name, of educating our youth, within the spheres of influences 
unfavorable to principles in which we should have them continue “ x). 
blished, strengthened, settled.” Shall we not at last endeavor tv rid 
ourselves of such embarrassment and reproach? Is itto be admitted 
that Episcopalians have not a sufficient love for their Church, or a suf}. 
ciently principled preference of its discipline, doctrines and worship, to 
be willing by some more than common exertions, to institute the means 
of preserving it sound and pure, and of transmitting it, with an increase 
of strength and influence, to the generations which are tocome! Cay 
they look with indifference at its present condition, or turn their eve 
without an emotion of mingled sorrow and alarm, atthe prospect, which 
the inevitable tendency of its present wants, opens to their contemplation! 
Must it not be manifest to every mind, that will suffer itself to be broughy 
to the serious consideration of the principles, on which the observations 
I have with so much freedum addressed to you, proceed, that, unless 
these wants are supplied, while other denominations must increase, we 
must decrease ’—We may advert, indeed, with a reasonable pride and 
confidence to the intrinsic excellency of our Church—to the soundness 
and scriptural simplicity of her doctrine so generally acknowledged, and 
the charms of her worship so universally adaured. These, indeed, are 
bulwarks, in which we may reasonably trust. They are in fact half the 
secret of our preservation, in this country, with such hosts of enemies 
encamped about us, and of our increase, by the accession of those, who 
have sometimes fled to the sanctuary which they cover, for refuge, from 
the wreck and confusion, with which their religious hopes and consola- 
tions were threatened, by the “ cunning devices” and mad disputings, of 
men ambitious * to be wise above what is written.’’ 1 have said that in 
them is Aa/f the secret of these things; and I fee/ that there is as much 
of humble conviction, as others might fancy they could see, of Church- 
man arrogance, leading me to adore the Lord’s mysterious hand for the 
rest. Letus beware, however, my friend, of trusting too much in the 
visible excellence and beauty of our Church. 1 fear there is temptation 
in the sense of them to supineness and inattion, of whicli we al! are 
not well enough aware.—I fear, too, the temptation we are subject to, 
of looking to the controversy that asserts and proves and developes them, 
for the nenggee of our strength aud numbers. This is an expedient, in 
which, it c&mnot become us premeditately, to put our trust. When 
controversy is provoked, and is unavoidable in justice to what we hiold 
essential to the Church of Christ, it can scarcely fail, I believe, when 
conducted with becoming charity, and fairness, and with an adequate 
ability, to issue in some increase of our strength and numbers. It seems 
to me indisputable that such was the effect of the controversy which 
prevailed some few years since.* The very able productions indefence 


* The work lately published by Dr. How, entitled a Vindication of Episcopacy, in 
letters to Dr. Miller, is to be considered, I presume, as part of that controversy. It is 
certainly no more calculated than it was intended, to kindle any new flame- and dispas- 
sionately read, as it pow may be by all, must be highly useful to the Church. 
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and explanation of the principles of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States, which it brought before the public, were instrumental 
of no little change of sentiment in her favor, while they settled and 
confirmed the minds of many, witliim our own communion, who were 
comparatively unacquainted with the reasons of the thiugs they had 
professed. Controversy, however, will always, after a while, pall and 
disgust; and becoming unpopular, its unpopularity with the enlightened 
public, will be the shame of those who provoked its continuance, for 
purposes, of what (in spite of all that might be pleaded of love of the 
gaia of duty to the Chureh,) will be considered religious party.— 
Besides, it were well, perhaps, to consider, that in complete possession 
of all, or almost all, the literary institutions of the country, those with 
whom contreversy had existed, might at last wisely turn their backs 
upon their opponents, and in the pride and confidence of their other 
resources, leave them to vindicate and prove to the comparatively small 
rtiuns of the educated community, over whom they had not, through 
their Colleges, obtained an influence, points which they had made it the 
fashion, saperciliously to disregard, as of little or no importance, Let 
us not theu, my dear sir, confide too much in the certainty and excellence 
of truth, aud that abundance and clearness of its evidence, which we 
feel to be with us, and which, through controversy, it is always in oar 
power, to cause to be seeu and admitted by the Christian public. But, 
while trusting in the promised protection and blessing of Him, who is 
“ head over all things to His Church,” we pursue the plain and peace- 
able, old-fashioned tenor of our way, let us, at the same time, use all 
means, consistent with Christian charity, candor, and purity of inten- 
tion and conduct, of giving stability, dignity and increase to our Com- 
munion. I-see not, after much and anxious consideration of the subject, 
how we can maintain the soundness and integrity of our institutions— 
and their proper influence, with all who are nominally under them, 
unless we educate our own youth—and educate therm in our own princi- 
ples. Nordo I see, how we can expect to retain for our institutions, 
their proportionate share of the general honor and reverence, unless, as 
science and letters advance to their fair level with the other interests of 
society, in this country, we in some other manner, than has yet been 
done, associate with their progress, the name and character of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church. There are, | am aware, difficulties and 
discouragements to be overcome, of no inconsiderable amount. I see, 
however, none, which may not be overcome, if some of t more con- 
spicuous and influential of the Laity of our Church, will bfmg to them, 
in aid of their Bishops and Clergy, in General Convention, determined 
minds, and persevering zeal. At least, it is time, you will admit, that 
some attempt were made, to alter the humiliating condition in which we 
are. The present, seems to me, a season favorable to the success of 
some more than common effort, with a view to the erection, in the name 
of our Church; of a College, to which the Professorships of a Divinity 
School, might be appended. It may, however, prove otherwise; and 
that the exertions made, to accomplish the proper institution, even of 
the latter, may be found, rather au exercise of pious patience, than an 
occasion of grateful exultation. Let them, however, my friend, no longer 
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— ef 
be deferred—You, and those who feel with you, may not be ab) 
command au influence tu accomplish, corresponding with the Zeal " 
have to desire, that whieh you deemef so great importance to the intern 
and the character of our Church. Yet do what. you oucht. | ca, m 
but be persuaded that something may be now attained. Should tt 
otherwise, you may, now, at least, sow guod seed, of which you F 
live to see the fruit, though it be long ere it spring up. The wird 
of God, may reasonably be expected to be with your wishes and Sedan 
vors directed to such ends—and though now disappointed, yet F 


¢ 


Forsan et hac, olim meminisse juvabit. 
lam yours, &c, 
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CANON I1.—Passep 1729. 
Of the Orders of the Ministers in this Church. 


“Tn this Church, there shall always be three Orders in the Ministry, 
viz. Bishops, Priests, and Deacons.” ’ 

These three Orders in the Ministry, are called Clerks or Clerzymen, 
from a Greek word, which signifies a lot or portion, because the Lord 
is their portion, and they are to be maintained out,of those revenues 
which are given for the service of Christ and his Church. 

The Bishops are the overseers of the Clergy, and people committed 
to their charge, each of them within the bounds of bis diocese or district, 
They have in chief the power of ordination,in ordaiding a Presbyter,tho’ 
they always perform it jointly with sume other Priests. They have au 
inhereat right of inflicting and loosing spiritual censures. And itis 
also peculiar to their office to confirm, or lay hands on persons baptized. 
The inflicting and lousing spiritual censure is an office sometimes dele- 
gated to Presbyters; but Ordination and Confirmation are administered 
only by Bishops. The Bishops are called right reverend, and being 
looked on as the fathers and guardiaus of the Church, they are accord- 
ingly styled Fathers in God. 

The Priests are the second order of the evangelical hierarchy, and 
always acti subordination to the chief pastor. At first, they were 
called Bishops, and then those whom we now call Bishops, were styled 
Apostles, or Angels of the Church. They have a right to preach the 
Gospel, to administer the Sacraments of Baptism, and the Lord’s Sup- 

r, to pronounce the absolution, and, where permission is given by the 
Bishop, to inflict and loose spiritual censutres. 

The Deacons are the third order of Ministers, in the Christian Church, 
and have both a name and office in Scripture and antiquity. This office 
had its rise, it is supposed, from a murmuring of the Grecians against 
the Hebrews, because their widows were neglected in the daily minis- 
trations, as not receiving a due sharein the alms collected in the Christian 
assemblies. The scriptural Deacons were ordained by the imposition 
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ordained by the imposition of hands; and though their office seeme | to 
to be much what we now call overseers of the poor, from what at first 
ve rise to it, and may be exercised by any man as well as an ecclesias- 
' tic; yet we must conclude, that other powers were added to it, or 
7 included in it, if we consider the qualifications required by the Apostle, 
| / for these officers, which amount to little short of what is required for an 
" elder or Presbyter, (and vastly superiur to what is sufficient for a eollec- 


tor) especially when we find that St. Stephen preached, and St. Philip 

ched and baptized, when they were Deacons, as was the prac- 
tice of the Church from the beginning; and above all, that they who 
have executed this office well, became proper candidates for superior 
degrees, which annual Deacons or Elders could never lay claim to.— 
[ say, when these things are considered, the difference will be so mani- 
fest, that the one will appear of apostolical, aud ths other of human 
institution. , 

The Deacons are permitted to preach, to baptise, and to assist the 
Priest in the administration of the Holy Communivun, by delivering the 
cup to the laity. And they are distinguished from them in the same 
manner as the Priests or Presbyters, viz. by the title of reverend. 

Now, that these three distinct orders in the Ministry have ever been 
retained, in the Christian Church, is evident from Scripture, and the 
concurrent testimony of all the ancient fathers. ‘“ During our Saviour's 
stay upon earth, it is undeniable that He had under him two distinet 
orders of Ministers —the twelve and the seventy; and after his ascen- 
sion, immediately before which he had enlarged the powers of the e/even, 
we read of Apostles, Presbyters, aad Deacons, in the Church. That 
the Presbyters were superior to the Deacons, and the Apostles superior 
to both, is universally acknowledge: ; but it has been said, that in Seri 
ture, we find no intimation that the Apostolic order was designed for 
continuance. A Quaker says the same thing of water-baptism; now, 
it would be difficult to point out by what passage of Scripture, or what 
mode of reasoning, those who, apon this plea, reject the apostolic order 
of Christian Ministers, could overthrow the principles upon #hich the 
disciples of George Fox reject the use of that rite which our Saviour 
instituted for the initiation of mankind into his Church. They were the 
eleven alone to whom Christ said, Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Hily Ghost : and therefore, although we frequently find Presbyters and 
Deacons administering the Sacrament of Baptism, we mitigt conclude, 
that asa judge administers justice, by authority derived from the supreme 
magistrate, so those inferior offi:ers of the Church ad ninistered Bap- 
tism, by authority derived from the Apostles. Indeed, had they pretended 
to act by any other authority, as not easy to be caticeived, how their 

ptism could have been the Baptism instituted by Christ; for it was 

with the external washing by wh »msvever perfurmed, but with the 
eleven, and their successors, that he promised to be always, even uato the 
end of the world. 

That the eleven did not consider this promise, or the commission with 
which it was given, as terminating with their lives, is evident from their 
dimitting others into their own order ; fur which thoy had competent 
VOL. x¥V., No. 3. 10 
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authority, as having been sent by Christ, as he was sent by the Father. 
When St. Paul, to magnify his office, and procure to it from the Gals. 
tians, due reverence, styles himself, ‘‘an Apostle not of men. neither 
by man, but by Jesus Christ, and God the Father,” be must have know» 
me who derived their Apostolic Mission by man; otherwise, he could 
ith no propriety have claimed particular respeet, as he evidently dues. 
from what was in lis own apostlesbip nv particular distinetion, At that 
very eatly period, therefore, there must have beenin the Church second. 
ary apostles, if they may be so called, upon whom, by imposition of 
hands, or by some other significant ceremony, the eleven had conferred 
that aethority, which was given to them by their Divine Master. Such 
were Matthias and Barnabas; such, likewise, were Timothy, Titus, ang 
the angels of the seven Churches in Asia, with many others, whose 
names and offices are mentioned in the New Testament. 
hat Matthias and Barnabas wer@ of the Apostolic order, has never 
bee controverted ; and that Timothy and Titus were superior te mod- 
Seti ters, is evident from the offices assigned them. Timothy 
by St. Paul, empowered to preside over the Presbyters of Ephesus, 
receive accusations against them, to exhort, to charge, and even to 
rebuke them ; and Titus was, by the same Apostle, left in Crete for the 
express purpose of setting things in order, and ordaining Preshyters in 
every city. ‘To exhort, to charge, and with authority to rebuke one's 
gual, is certainly incongruous; and therefore, the powers conterred on 
Mmothy are altogether noone with a parity of order and cffice— 
Ven the commission giver to Titus, appears by mueh too extensive for 
a Presbytesian Minister, who, after having ordained in one city, could 
not have proceeded to ordain in another without the consent aud assis- 
tance of his brother and fellow-laborer. With respect to the angels of 
‘the Asiatic Churches, we may observe, that in the Old Testament, the 
title of angel is sometimes given to the Jewish High Priest, and partic- 
ularly by the prophet Malachi, who calls him “ the messenger, (angelvs) 
of the Lord of hosts; and thit the angels of the Churches mentioned 
by St. Jolm, were Christian High Priests, or Bishops, presiding ove 
more than one congregation, as it is affirmed by all the ancient writers, 
cannot, one would think, be denied by any man, who will take the 
troubie to compare Scripture with Scripture ” We read, (Acts, xix. 10, 
and 20,) that “in the space of two years, all they who dwelt in Asia, 
heard from St. Paul, the word of the Lord Jesus, both Jews aud Greeks, 
and that there the word of God, grew mightily, and prevailed: but 
with what truth or propriety, could this haygbeen saidpif at the time o! 
St. John’s writing the Apocalypse, which was thirty years after St. 
Paul’s death, all the Christians of Proconsular Asia were comprised in 
seven congregations, which assembled, each with his prover pastor, to per- 
form in one place the duties of public Wiship ? In a word, no man, ing 
reads without prejudice, the Aeis of the Apostles, the Epistles of St. Paul, 
and the Apocalypse of St. John, can seriously believe that Timothy, 
Titus, Epaphroditus, Sostchenes, and Sylvanus, with the angels of the 
seven Churches in Asia, were mere Presbyters, or that the government 


ef the Church was, in those days, by a College of Elders. 
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When from the inspired penmen of the New Testament, we proceed 
: to examine the succeeding writers of the Christian Church, we find 
r such multiptied and concurring evidence of the Apostolic institation of 
[Kpiscopacy, as it is impossible to resist, without denying the truth of 
all ancient history, and eveu shaking the pillars of revelation itself; for, 
«jn the noble army of martyrs,” thé’ witnesses of the Episcopal or 
ernment of the Church, wre earlier, and by far more numerous, n 
those vie testify, that the Gospel of St. Matthew, was written by that 
Apostle, or that the Book of the Apocalypse is Canonical Scripture.— 
The authority of the Fathers, indeed, is at present very low; but should 
they be allowed to be as fanciful divines, and as bad critics. as their 
worst enemies are pleased to represent them, this would detract nothing 
from their evidence when they bear witness to the constitution ef the 
Chureh in their own times; for oftheir integrity, there can be no doubt; 
and what we want of themtis only their testimony in matters of fact 
which fell under the cognizance of their own senses, and about_ which 
they could not be deceived. In the second and third centuries, there 
was no General Councll, nor any Christian sovereign. An! 
therefore, could not have been universally introduced during that period, 
either by a concert among the clergy, or by the authority of the eivil 
magistrate. Yet that even then there was no such Church under Hea- 
ven, of whieh the government was vot Episcopal, has been confessed 
by some of the most learned among the Presbyterians tiemsel @8;5 
whence we may conclude that E piscopacy is of divine institution.” 
Encyp. Brit. 





































FOR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER, 


PAGE FROM A SERMON, RECENTLY PREACHED ON THE 
SIXTH COMMANDMENT. 


And now, brethren, it is submitted to you, ye are wise men, judge 
ye what is said, whether the letter ; the obvious spirit, and the inspired 
exposition of this Sixth Commandment, do not bring withiu its scope a 
ease of killing, (duelling,) which some suppose it not to touch. It 
has been admitted that there are exceptions made by the law-giver him- 
self, no one else could make an exception to this general law. Is the 
case now ae to, one of the exceptions? Look atthe record, and 
form your deéision nopamgelly, as men who would avoid as a great 
danger, the misivterpretafion of God’s law. Even if the absence of 
all malice be admitted, is it so that such killing is justifiable? The self 
murderer has no malice agaimst himself, yet he breaks this law, as 
grantly, as he who kills another. He who exposes his life, except at 
e call of duty, is guilty of suicide. And if the duellist have against 
his opponent no malice, (understanding that termin its harsher sense,) 
is there no uncharitableness lurking in the heart? Have those bosoms 
the love, the peace, the long suffering, the gentleness, the meekness— 7 
the absence of which, according tu the spiritual interpretation of the . 


sixth Commandment, involve in some degree, at least an offence agriwegft Z 4 
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it ?, How heavy is the responsibility of the “honorables.” They ¢,, 
correct, if they do not mould public opinion. Their declarations } ave 
no effect, if they be contradicted hy their practice. If they Lreak the 
Commandments of God, they do so on a large scale, not by each one's 
single act only, but by countenancing, yea, inviting, almost compelling 
—, and inferiors to follow their example. - 
T pass from this painful topic, with the expression of a hope, that 
you, my brethren, one and all, will pray for the guilty, that God woujg 
give them true repentance, and therefore for your country, partaker jp 
the guilt, so far as good laws, or an efficient execution of them, are 
wanting, Oh, that the sin, which isareproach to any people, may he 
forgiven, and never repeated ; and that the righteousness which exa)lteth 
a nation may be the distinction of our’s—not arts, or letters, or arms. 
or wealth, but the love of God, the love of Man and the true self Joye 
which are the only sure foundation of a nation’s peace at home, onl 
abroad, and of her true and lasting prosperity and happiness. 
_ Our subject invites to some reflections. The first child of the firs: 
itr wasa murderer. Immediately after the Deluge, when there was 
but-one family on the earth, He who seeth the beart, and knows jts 
desperate wickedness, published a warning agamst murder, and it was 
repeated, as we have seen in our text. As according to the aposile 
John’s definition, * whosoever hateth his brother, isa murderer,” many 
ate guilty of this very sin which, above most other sins, they Suppose 
themselves to be incapable of, saying, as it were, “ is thy servant a dog, 
"that he should do this thing?” But even according to the /etter of ihe 
sixth Commandment, many directly, or indirectly, are instrumental of 
their own, and other’s deaths. The devotee of wealth, the lover of 
leasure, and the man of honor, are often mere suicides, and the convi- 
vial board, and the house of revelry but charms to allure men to disease 
and death—and then what a fruitful source of death is strife.  “ From 
whence come wars and fightings among you, ‘says St. James,) come 
they not hence, even of your lusts, that war in your members,” that is 
of the evil desires of the heart. The lower creatures bark and bite, an¢ 
growl and fight, and kill. And does not fallen man too much resemble 
them in temperand deed? But Ae can, (and it is his most valuable pri- 
vilege,) keep under, (the grace of God co-operating with him,) the evil 
nature, Christ strengthening him by his spirit, he can acquire a new 
nature. Oh, let him pray, and make every effort to be kind in his 
actions; mild in his words; and like unto Him who was meek and 
lowly—who, when he was reviled, revile again; when he suffered, 
threateved not, but even in the midst of persecutors and murderers, 
was gentle asalamb. What a diflerent aspect would this earth present, 
if ohedience to the command hefore was universal; if the misery 
which has come from the breaking of Tt, to the offender, and alli within 
his sphere, bis family, his friends, his country, and mankind in general, 
were henceforth, and forever to cease; if there were to be no more 
animosity, no more wars, no more disputations and conflicts—if, 2 
Isaiah figurately describes the regenerated earth, ‘‘ the wolf also shal! 
dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with the kid—and 


@'calf, and the young lion, and the fatling together, aud a little child 
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shall lead them. And the cow and the bear shall feed, their young 





n 
7 ones shall lie down together ; and the lion shall eat straw lke the ox, 
e and the sucking child shall play on the hole of the asp, and the weaned 
's child shall put his hand on the cockatrice den, ‘They shall not hurt or 
7 destroy in all my holy mountain,” (Isa. xi. 8,) or in the plain I e of 
our Catechism, if each man loved his neighbor as himself, and to 
it all men as he would they should do unto him ;—hurt no body by word or 
d deed—bore no malice or hatred in his heart, and kept his tongue from 
n evil speaking, lying and slandering, whence so often come ill-will, strife, 
e and bloodshed. 
‘ . 
h —_—_— 
, 
., FOR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. 
d VARIANA.—No. VIIL 
. Js not the following remark of Bishop Patrick, equally applicable to 
- - the present times? “ We have todo now with a generation of meu that 
PG write upon these books (of Scripture,) not as of a divine original, but as 
" S they do upen common authors.” 
x By the observance of the Sabbath, a worshipper of the true God was 
distinguished from a profane person and an idolater, and therefore, (says 
‘ Patrick,) the breach of this precept of keeping the Sabbath strictly, was 
‘ sv heiuous a crime. 
f Toleration (said Bishop Gray,) must result, not from insensibility to 
f the importance of religious opinions, or from any doubts of the certainty 
; and evidence of truth, but from conviction, that Christianity prohibits 
e violeliee, and that its doctrines must be propagated by reason and argu- 
n ment ; that it disdains a pretended and compulsive assent, and seeks for 
. the testimony of sincere, and unbiassed faith. 
3 Inthe primitive Church, it was the general custom for the people to 
d stand during the sermon, but in Italy, the people sat, lest, as Angustine 
e remarks, “any weak person should grow remiss in attention, or be 
\ forced to leave the assembly,” and this he thinks the best practice. 
i On the words “ love notthe world,” the Rev. C. Sineon well remarks, 
W and it is the more worthy of notice as coming from him whose theology 
18 had no want of strictness, ‘“‘ we are not to understand every degree of 
d attachment to it, but only such a degree as is inordinate, and as puts 
i, its oliject in competition@@ith the things which are invisible and eternal. 
, Amongst the things of time and sense, must be reckoned a man’s 
t, intercourse with his own family. Shall we then say, that a man ought 
y to have no pleasure in the society of his own wife and children? Such 
D absurdity carries its own refutatiun with it. Hence, then, | take the 
|, term, not in a positive, but comparative sense, and regard it as import- 
re “ing, that we are not to give to any vbject of time and sense, that kind 
3 or measure of affection, which is due only to things of eternal mament.” 
Il The word all (says Bishop Patrick,) added to each of these, (heart, 
d soul, and might,) doth not exclude all other things from any share in 


d Our thoughts and affections, but only from ao egwal interest in them— 








The love of God ought to be supreme, and direct all our other Motions 
to serve him, as Maimniodes expresses it. Another illustration: jy 
Luke, xiv. 26, we read “if any man come to me, and hate not his 
father and mother, and wife, &c, he cannot be my disciple.” Is this to 
be understood in a strict sense Certainly not, and so the paralle| pas- 
sage teaches, for in Matt. x. 37, we have it thus “he that loveth father 
or mother more than me, is not worthy of me,” &c. 


In Deuteronomy, v. 21, we read, “neither shalt thou desire thy 
neighbor’s wife, neither shalt thou covet thy neighbor's house.” The sin 
is expressed in Exodus xx. 17, by one word, (covet,) but here by two 
(desire and covet.) Between these, says Bishop Patrick, I know a 
differencejuniess they express higher and lower degrees of the same 
sin, the contrary to which is contentedness with our portion, and thank. 
fulness to God for it, which will not let us covet any thing belonging to 
another man, with his loss and damage. 


Op the manner in which a change of heart or disposition is effected, 
Maimonides well remarks, referring to v. Dueteronomy, 29, “ oh that 
there were such an heart in them, that they would fear me, and keep 
my Commandments always :”’ vot but that he could miraculously work 
upon them, and change their hearts, if he pleased, as he miraculously 
changed the nature of other things, butif this were God’s will to dea! 
with them after this fashion, there would have been no need to send a 
prophet to them, or to publish laws, full of precepts and promises, 
rewards and punishments, by which saith he, God wrought upon their 
heart, and not by his absolute omnipotence.” 

The duty of mutnal hospitality was greatly insisted on in primitive 
times. To neglect to offer it, or to refuse to receive it, was accounted 
a great offence. The Clergy, in entertaining their brethren whe tray- 
elling, were regarded as dispensing the hospitality of the Church; and 
it was done out of the revenues of the Church. The Clergy were 
required to exercise the most exemplary hospitality to the poor aud 
strangers, and in order to du this, to observe great frugality and simpli- 
city in regard to their own personal expenses. They were not to affect 
state, have rich furniture, nor give sumptuous entertainments. 


Respecting the form of the ancient Churches, Bingham says, that 
within the Bema, or Chancel, against the wall of the apsis bematis, on 
each hatid of the altar, was a recess or closet. These recesses are 
sometimes spoken of together, under the name of Seerefaria. One of 
them, usually that on the right hand of liar, served as the place 
where the offerings of the people made Yommunion were placed, 
and from which the bread and wive were taken, that were consecrated 
at the altar for the Eucharist. Cyprian speaks of this place by the name 
of Corban. The fourth Council of Carthage calls it the Sacrarium, 
distinguishing it from the gazopbylacium, or treasury, without the 
Church. In the later writers, it is called Prothesis, Paratorium, Obla- 
tionarium. The other recess, or closet, on the left hand of the altar, 
was a sort of vestry, to which the Deacons brought the vestments, ves- 
sels, and utensils, belonging to the altar, from the larger building that | 
out of the Church, to lave them in readiness for the Communion service. 
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Here, the Priests put on their robes, and here, after service, they came 
ty make their private devotions. 


Deuteronomy, 8, 10 —* When thou hast eaten, and art full, then thou 
shalt blessthe Lord.” Hence the Jews detive the obligation of every 
one to bless God at their meals, that is, give bim thanks. 


The usual effects of riches onthe possessor, are well set forth viii Deut. 
13: * When thy gold and thy silver is multiplied, then thine heart be 
lifted up, and thou forget the Lord,” &c. Is it not enough to make a 
man acquiesce in the want of riches, that they too often bring with them 


sach sims as pride and forgetfulness of God, and we may add as no 
small evils of wealth, that its possessor 1s sure to be envied, and spoken 
against! 


It appears, that zs in our times, so in the days of Moses, men some- 
times preferred for social worship, groves, und the neighborhood of 
beautiful hills and streams. Sce Deut. xii, 2, and Ezekiel vi, 3, although 
God had commanded them to worship near his tabernacle, or in his 
temple. In the New Testament, social worship in the open air, and in 
Mpconseerated rooms, is not forbidden, but the preference given b 
the divine wisdom to the consecrated place, under the ol! dispensation, 
ought to have its weight in regulating the practice of Christians. 

In Hosea, i, 9, we read “ therefore, T will return, and take away my 
corn in the time thereof, and my wine in the season thereol,” which R, 
Bechai explains thus: “ [ftiou pay the tithe, then it is thy corn; iftheu 
do not, itis my corn, and not thine; for they forfeited the whole, whe 
did not pay the tenth, which was the rent Ged reserved to Limself.”"— 
Under the Gospel, there is no fixed proportion of one’s property 
el religion and charity. But the obligation to support religious 
insti rs, and to relieve the poor, is plainly laid down. He then who 
gives nothing, or not a due proportion (as God hath prospered him,”’) 
to these purposes, may he not reasonably fear, that he will incur the 
penalty threatened in the text above cited? By his providence, God 
ean take away the whole ora part of his property, and why should he 
not punish the Christian as severely as be did the Jew? Notwithstand- 
ing the many precepts, and promises, and threatenings, on the subject, 
it is said, that the Jews, so little minded their poor, that their governors 
were at last forced to lay arate upon the rich, (even as is now done in 
most Christian land,) for the maintenance of the poor. 

Although God had said, the poor shall never cease out of the land, it 
is interesting to remark yhat provision he made, to prevent utter 
destitution, for first, the third tithe every third year, was wholly for the 
poor,—in the seventh, or sabbatical year, all that grew was cummon to 
every body, there was a release of debts the same year, anda certain 
quantity of the harvest was ordered to be left in the field, to be gleaned 
by the poor. 

The Almsgiving at the Holy Communion, may be traced to that pre- 
cept, Deut. xvi, 16: “ They shall not appear before the Lord empty,” 
&c., and tu the practice of the early Christians, who “ when they came 
tothe Lord’s table, offered bread and wine, and corn, and oil, and such 


like things, for the support of God’s ministers, and the relief of the 
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poor, every one according ‘to theirability ; and the priests, in the pre. 
sence of all the people, lifted them up, and gave God thanks ~ 
beseerched him to accept them.” And so the Minister now says, “ the 
humbly beseech thee most mercifully to accept our alms and oblations” 
Mention is made of such oblations in the Canons ascribed to the Apos- 
tles, which though not made by them, contain a great many apustolical 
customs. 

Pride, nurtured by the possession of wealth, is supposed to be partic. 
ularly so, by the possession of a fine horse, for, say the Jewish writers 
a horse being a stately creature, his rider 1s often swoln with an hich 
conceit of himself, and hence the Jew was commanded not to multiply 
horses to himself.—Deut. xvii, 16. , 





FOR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. 


DOES IDLE CONVERSATION INJURE THE CAUSE OF CHRIST? 


Matthew, xii, 36, 37—* For every idle word that men shall speak, 
they shall give account thereof inthe day of judgment. For by thy 
words, thou shalt be justified, and by thy words, thou shalt be con- 
demned.” 

This is indeed a fearful thought! What heart is wholly free from idle 
feelings—-what tongue has never uttered “idle words”? Jesus has 
pronounced the doom of those who gpeak, either “ justification or con- 
demnation.” Let us consider what those words are, which are termed 
“idle” ; and how they are to be prevented : 

First—all those words are id!e, which are not profitable for ginstruc- 
tion, or tending to glorify God; all that are spent in gossip, boasting, 
vain glorying, presumptuous language, or worse than these, in slander, 
malice, uncharitable censure, reproach. The idle talker is the bane of 
the society in which he dwells; he not only wastes his own time, but 
draws the unwary and heedless into his discourse. Many an hour is 
passed in useless conversation, that might be occupied in advancing the 
cause of religion. Many a serious thought and holy impression is erased 
from the mind, when we leave the house of God, by the accidental meet- 
ing with a friend, whose heart has not been touched as our’s has been, by 
the heavenly eloquence of some gifted ambassador of Christ How 
many deep emotions of gratitude to Jehovah—what penitence for sin— 
what thirsting after holiness, and secret resolutions of amendment have 
been blown away, never, never to be recalled, by the breathing of a few 
“idle words” from the careless and unconverted! And _ shall not the 
idler have a double account to renderin the day of judgment, for bis 
own sin, and the sin of another? The human breast is prone to evil, 
and it takes but little to draw us aside from duty. Bad example, added 
to our own folly, often casts us down from some eminence in religion, 
which we had gained after years of toil and labor, self-denial and 
prayer! Who may trust his own strength? “ Behold how great 4 
mattera little fire kindleth,” says St. James. This apostle tells us ™ 
many parts of his Epistle, of the evils the tongue brings upon us, but 
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with this terrible array, we will not now interfere. We shall be fully 
employed by thinking of its idle propensities. It is an undeniable fact, 
that this very idlevess has caused halt the crimes to which taiking leads. 
Who is so apt to separate friends as the unemployed, by “ going from 
house to house, and not vuly idlers, but tatlers also, and busy bodies 
aking things they ought not!” (ist Timothy, 5th ch. 13 v.) Whoso 
likely to throw a stumbling block in the upward path of those who are 
struggling for an inberitance of immortality, as the worldling, who idly 
sets in glittering colors, the pleasures and delights of his unprofitable 
suits, before the eyes of him, “ weak in the faith’? He himself has 
no exalted views of Heaven and its joys, to lift his soul from earth—he 
sees no ray from that star of hope, that lights the darkness of the grave, 
and brightens the path of death to the believer. His glory is the glory 
of sense and time; holy emotions, linked with the anticipations of a 
happy eternity, never lessen the moral night of his mind. How then 
can he imagine the elevated feelings of a soldier of the Croas—the 
struggles he endures while warring against the world, the flesh and the 
evil? He deems it all fanaticism, and urges the wavering disciple to 
Mullow his footsteps in the career of idleness, folly and sin. And who 
ean paint the downward course of such as do follow? It is impossible 
to utter “ idle words,” if we keep out of that society which entices us 
to use them—he may not be able to restrain idle thoughts, even though 
alone, they will assail us, but they are sooner conquered than when we 
allow them to have vent in idle expressions—at least we avoid the con- 
demnation of leading others astray, by our evil example. [t is wisdom’s 
part to shun the idler, and this brings us to the consideration of the 
second head of our subject, viz.: 

Second—what are the means to be used for preventing this common, 
but rai error, inthe Christian’s practice. Above all other considera- 
tions, stands this, Love God, and strive to render every thing you say, 
instrumental in promoting his glory. Govern your thoughts strictly, 
and when they would tend to idleness, employ yourself in some active 
duty, which will change the current of your feelings, and deliver your 
mind from the iron bondage of sin. Weigh each thought well before it 
is furmed into words, and ask your heart, “ is this idle”? Avoid the 
unthinking as you would the adder, that poisons the hand which touches 
it. “Come ye out from among them, and be ye separate, saith the 
Lord, and I will receive you—for what Communion hath light with 
darkness, or what agreement hath the temple of God with idols? for ye 
are the temple of the living Guod.”—(2 Corinthians, xvi, 17.) “Shun 
profane and vain babblings, for they will increase to more ungoudliness,” 
says St. Paul to Timothy, (2d Epistle, ii.) 

“Fly the tamult of the world, as muchas thou canst, for treating of 
worldly things, hinders very much, although they be discoursed of with 
simple intention,” advises the great Thomas a-Kempis, of whom it is 
said, “his whole discourse was of God, and of his heavenly truths, con- 
tained in holy scripture. To all other things, he seemed an utter 
stranger, and would be entirely silent, when any one in his company 
offered to talk of them.”—(Life of Thomas a-Kempis, abridged, and 
attached to his Following of Christ.”) He also continues in the 15th 
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chapter of that work, “ if thou wilt withdraw thyself from super fluo 
talk, and useless visits, as also from hearkeuing after news and fomer, 
thou shalt find sufficient leisure to meditate on good things.” “J, j. 
easier not to speak at all, than not to speak more than we should.” « ’ 
is easier to keep at home, than to be sufficiently on your guard abroad - 
no man can speak safely, who is vot willing to bold his tongue, — wy * 
are we so fond of conversation, when we seldom return to silence. 
without hurt of conscience ¢ Therefore, we must watch and pray, let 
o rtime pass idly If it be lawful and expedient for thee to speak 
speak those things that may edifv.” To these precepts of wisdom ay 
piety, nothing further need be added, than the plain and simple decla- 
ration of the psalmist, as proceeding from Jehovah himself, to induce 
every thinking being, above all, the professed followers of Jesus, “ to 
take heed to his ways, lest he fall” ‘ Whoso offereth me thanks and 
praise, honoreth me, and to him that ordereth bis conversation right, wil! 
I show the alvation of (rod ” “Oh consider this, ye that forget God. 
lest he pluck you away, and there be none to deliver you.” (50th Psalm, 
22, 23v.) “Set a watch before my mouth, and keep the dour of my ‘ips, 
Oh Lord,” that [ offend neither against piety, nor charity. 
The excellent and devoted Payson, made this impressive remark :-— 
“T beg you, my friends, to pray earnestly for me. L seem to be walk. 
ing on a hair, and hardly dare to go down to breakfast or dinner, fi, 
fear lest | should say, or do something, which might disgrace or hurt the 
cause of religion.” If such a Christian felt these apprehensions, what 
must be the danger of those less armed for the snares of the world? 


A LADY, 





NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Sketch of the Reformation in England ; by the Rev. I. J. Blunt, Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cam'ridge. With an Introductory Lecture ‘ 
the E.jitor, by George Washington Doane, D. D., Bishop of New 
Jersey. (Continued from page 56.) 


In our last number, having set forth in our plain way, some of the 
merits of the excellent work before us, as respects its very important 
topics ; the admirable manner in which they are treated, and the attrac- 
tive style which adorns them, we inserted some quotations, especially 
valuable for the sound principles of opinion and duty which they con- 
tained. Attention is now invited to other extracts of the same 
character: 


_Liturg y—* Cranmer set himself resolutely to the examination of the 
word of God, that be might qualify himself for exercising a sound judg: 
meuton these high arguments ; and of the patience, the learning, the 
discrimination, with which he did this, the Liturgy of our Church, (were 
there no other) would be an everlasting monument, in which, whoever 
wil! be gt the pains of taking @ preyer or a clause to pieces, will find 
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oceasion to wonder at the masterly knowledge of the Bible, which the 
selection even of some single expression often betrays, so that having 
pursued happily, as he thinks, some intricate point of theology through 
windings manifold, and having arrived at a conclusion which he almost 
fancies his very own, he will be surprised to find that our reformer hus 
heen beforehand with him even in this, and has given some unobtrusive 
indication of his being in possession of the secret, by a word in season, 
dropped out of his abundance, as he passes.on his way.” 

In the Liturgy of Jerusalem, “ of St. James as it is called, and of which 
the reader may find the substance in a popular form, in the * Devotions 
of Bishop Andrews,’ many of the elements of our own beaotitul Lit 
urgy may be discovered; and the volume of matter which our cartic: 
church prayers in general pour forth, as compared with the more jejane 

reductions of later times, may be in a great measure imputed to the 
liberal use which our Reformers made of the devotions of generations 
gone by, and to that modesty which was content to learn from the spirits 
of just men, now made perfect, how to pray.” 


eresniee Worship.—** It may be reasonably supposed, that in the 
ering of our church ceremonies, and in the composition of our church 
service itself, the principle of fully and fervently occupying all who were 
within the walls in their devotions, was studiously kept in sight by the 
reformers; and that the sacrifice of prayer and praise should no longer 
he considered the exclusive office of the priest, as it had been too much 
in papal times, the people looking on, but that every member should be 
called upon at intervals, and those of short and frequent recurrence, the 
whole service through, to testify, by lifting up his voice in confession or 
response, that he, too, lad a lively interest in the common work before 
them, @f besetting God, as it were, ina round, (so the quaint old Fuller 
xpresses it,) and not suffering him to depart till he had blessed them-- 
ec vis grata Deo.” 


Theological Seminaries.—* In the settling down of the establishment 
once more, it was his wish that the cathedrals should be converted into 
theological colleges; that readers of divinity, of Hebrew, and of Greek, 
should be attached to them; that a body of students should be maintained 
in them, out of whom the Bishops might always find clerical recruits duly 
qualified for the pastoral office; that here, in short, should be realized a 
second time, the institution which Samuel, (the great reformer of his own 
charch,) established throughout all the land of Israel, “schools of the 
prophets,” and that thus might be filled up most effectually, the gap which 
had been occasioned in the system of public instruction by the extinction 
of the religious orders. What might have been the effect of such a mea- 
sure, whicl® would have completed the Reformation in an important 
particular, where it was left greatly defective, it may now be in vain to 
conjecture. Whether such establishments might not have contributed to 
stave off the crisis which was at hand from the puritans—: party then 
beginning to take a shape, and which owed its rapid development to the 
ineffectual opposition presented to it by a feeble and ignorant clergy — 
whether such sehism and separation of a more recent date, might not 
have been escaped by the aspect whic! these conspicuous pillars of ortho- 
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doxy would have presented in different districts, and to which public 
opinion might have looked, as to light-houses, for a guidance—whether 
fertile as our Church has been in great divines, the harvest might not have 
proved still more abundant when a regular theological education, compri- 
sing a sound knowledge of hebrew, of the Fathers, of whatever else 
might conduce to the formation of the instructed scribe, fell systematically 
to the lot of all who were intended for the ministry; whether a cheay 
education like this would not have afforded opportunities for vouths of 
promise amongst the poorer classes, to emerge from obscurity, and to 
enter a profession for which nature had fitted them, but accident had shut 
to the door; whether the church would not have been a gainer by the 
additional talent which would thus have been called forth in her service. 
when the “ yeoman’s sons,”” by whom, according to Latimer, “ the fairh 
in Christ had been hitherto maintained chiefly,” and “ the husbandman’s 
children,” who are often endowed, as Cranmer strenuously argues on this 
very subject, with singuiar gifts, would have sent in their contributions to 
the public stock; and whether that same cause of attachment which 
bound the common people to the friars, and through them, to the churel? 
itself, namely, the feeling that theyfiad a personal interest and relativn- 
ship in many of its ministers, would mot have been hereby more effectually 
perpetuated.” 

Maintenance of the Clergy.—t However humiliating may be the confes- 
sion, experience has sanctioned it asa truth, that an indigent church 
makes a corrupt clergy; that in order to secure a_ priesthood which shall 
wear well, a permanent provision must be set aside for their maintenance 
—such a provision as shall induce men duly qualified, to enter the chureh 
for it is visionary to suppose, that temporal motives will not have then 
weight in this temporal state of things; and it is unreasonable to expect 
that persons who are excluded by the rules of society from the usual inlets 
to wealth, the courts, the camp, or the exchange, and who cannot but 
know or feel, when they are honestly doing their duty, that they are as 
good commonwealth’s men, to put it upon no higher ground, as any 
others, and therefore, have as good a right to its liberal regards as any 
others, should be content to waive this right; such a provision as shall be 
enough to ensure recruits fer the priesthood from alf ranks, the highest, as 
well as those below, and so to ensure their easy intercourse with all ranks ; 
for the leaven should leayen the whole lump; such a provision as should 
encourage them to speak with all boldness, crouching to no man for their 
morsel of bread, nor tempted to lick the hand that feeds them; such a 
provision as should prevent the meanness of their condition from preju- 
dicing the force of their reasons, or give occasion to a high minded hearer 
to accuse their plain speech of unmannerly presumption  Seifely, until 
we can find such a church upon earth, in all her members, and in all the 
successive generations of her members, as can be true to the image ef our 
Lord, it is a vision indeed to reject all adventitous support, such as her 
condition may require, and to say, with the great puritan poet, that she 
should be content, as he was, ‘to ride upen an ass,’ ” 


“ Without urging higher motives, without urging even the feudal nature 
of all property, in oue sense, held, under God, the Lord of all, on con- 
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dition of suit and service to be done, and not as an absolute possession’ 
to be dealt with altogether according to the pleasure of the occupant— 
without pressing this consideration, (which is nevertheless a sound one,) 
we shall be borne out in saying, that the possessor of property best 
secures the permanent enjoymentof it, by securing a righteous popu- 
lation to his country; that the respect or contempt of the laws of the 
jand in our parishes, and particularly in our rural parishes, is not a little 
dependent on the presence or absence of the village pastor; that to 
insure the local benefit of his residence, therefore, muy be worth the 
while of any man who has a stake to lose; and that, though it may 
entail upon him the relinquishment of a trifle, which he may strictly call 
his own; and with which he may certainly do what he will; still, it 
may be for his consideration whether there is not that scattereth and yet 
increaseth, and whether there is not that withholdeth more than is meet, 
and it tendeth unto poverty.” 


Call to the Ministry.—* That opinion can scarcely be treated with dis- 

spect, which holds the call to the ministry to be in some degree, though 
Beriniy ina subordinate degree, external; to be the voice of events 
which have been so ordered, as to guide the party to his novitiate, aud 
to land him at last in the priestly office.” 


Applwable to some in Tu1s Age.—-“ It no doubt flattered the vanity of 
the peasant or mechanic, to see his own flesh and bloud bearding the 
first born of Egypt, with whom he was brought into contact, or rather 
collision, in the members of the old and orthodox abbeys; vor would 
it be less grateful, perhaps, to an unlettered man, to hear the clerk of 
hisown name, and of his own breeding, starting, and maintaining with 
vast pertinacity, theological subtleties, which had littl other merit, to 
be sure, than that of being in opposition to received opinions, aud an 
assertion of the right of every man to think for himself, however ill he 
might be qualified for doing so to advantage.” 


“ — 
Missions in the Church. 

This is the title of a pamphlet, just from the press, written with abil- 
ity and spirit, the object of which is to vindicate the Missionary organi- 
zation of our Church, @ by argument, so also by statements of the 
degree of success which has attended it, and to suggest means for giving 
it more efficiency, and also some alterations, It appears to us wee are 
two defects in our Missionary organization: the one, that it does not 
sufficiently recognize the diocesan authority; and the other, that it 
does, otyat least, seems to, deny that any preference in sending forth a 
Missionary, is due to the inhabitants of our own country. As to the 
first, 1 will be recollected, that at the General Convention in 1835, the 
aitempts to recognize formally, the authority of each diocesan in his 
own diocese, failed, and it was held, at least by some, that the Society 
might pursue its measures, and each pastor aid it, without any reference 
tothe Bishop. It is due to the Committees to state that, so far as the 
present writer knows, they have not availed themselves of their sup- 
posed right of action in any diocese, without referring to the Bishop, 
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but we think, and do not hesitate to say, that there should be an expres: 
sion on this point in the Missionary regulations. The pamphlet befy,c 
us speaks of a “ direct dependance on the diocesan organization” ; of a 
resort to individuals “in accordance with the arrangements of the 
Church in dioceses” ; of holding “ intercourse with every diocese throu oh 
its Bishop.” So it should be; but, say the Committees, “ the reliance .f 
the Church is mainly on the parochial organization ; each parish being 
regarded as a missionary association, and each pastor as the agent of the 
Board.” And the author before us, “of the course best suited to q 
diocese, or to a parish, the Bishop or the Rector is the proper judge.” 
Our suggestion is, that reference by the Society should in no instance 
be made to a Rector, or a congregation, but to the Bishop, or if there be 
no Bishop, the Standing Committee of the Diocese ; that the oy. 
ganization should be similar to that of our Sunday School Union, 
according to which, each Parish is auxiliary to the Diocesan Sunday 
School Society, and each Diocesan Society to the General Union. Let 
then, each Rector obtain what he can for Missions, from his own flock, 
pay it over to the Bishop, and he apportion it to Missions in his own 
diocese, or beyond it, making the Domestic and Foreign Missionary 
Society, in the last case, his agent. On principle, is not this the proper 
plan, and would it not be a more effective system than that which now 
exists? Scriptural precedent favors this suggestion, for the returns ip 
the first ages, were “ laid at tle Aposé/es’ feet.” 

The other fault of our Missionary organization, namely, the supposed 
intimation in the Constitution, that no preference is due to a home mis- 
sion, would also be practica/ly corrected by the giving each diocesan his 
proper authority, as to the disposition of wadesignated missionary con- 
tributions, for he would of course not turn away from the spiritual 
wants of his own children. But we think, there should be in the con- 
stitution, an unequivocal expression of the precedent claims of home, 
friends, and country, on our beneficence. ‘The legislators of our Church 
have always recognized this ae” unless indeed in 1835, 
some may be supposed to have question@@it. It would be a waste of 
words to argue this point, after so much has been lately published res- 
pecting it, and in the light of that precept of? Scripture, “ He that 
srovideth not for his own, is worse than an infidel,” and of that Scrip- 
tural example, “ He first fiadeth his own brothagSimon, and he brought 
him to Jesus.” 

It is stated inthe pamphlet before us, that the annual expenditure for 
Domestic Missions, 1s $25,000, and for Foreign, $26,500. The sugges- 
tion thatthere should be but one Committee, we like much, and that as 
to the “Mission College,” may do very well by and by, when our 
Theological Seminary is free from embarrassment, and our dioc@@es, and 
the rest of our large country, have those missionaries, for which they 
are now asking with no little Feasonable importunity. 

To these propositions, we give our humble, but hearty, amen. 

“ The first, and most desirable of all things is, that God would send 
his Holy Ghost, and “ pour into all our hearts, that most excellent gilt 
ot charity ;” and since this is promised universally to them that ask "', 
we may as well state the first and greatest object of desire to be, a spir/ 
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of prayer for Missions. How well the Liturgy instructs us and supplies 
us for this end, we need not state to these who have it in their hands, and 
in their hearts. We venture nothing in the assertion, that there needs 


no other prayer for Missions. 


After the spirit of supplication, that God would cause his way to be 


«known upon earth,” his * saving health among all nations, 


” the next 


thing to be desired is a just sense of Christian responsibility for its aecom- 
plishmeut. Every Christian ouglit to feel that the work of Missions 
ishis work. Every man, woman and child, upon whose brow the dews 
of baptism have been sprinkled, is baptized into its responsibilities. — 
He is not his own. His gold and silver are the Lord’s. He is solemnly 
bound to give, according to his “ several ability,’’ to labor in proportion 
to his “ opportunity,” to ‘“ pray without ceasing,” for the conversion of 
the world. We dare not trust ourselves to think of the disclosures of 
that day, when small and great shall stand before the throne of God, 
and inquisition for the blood of all the souls that have been lost through 
Christian negligence and Christian niggardliness, shall opeuly be made. 

But atter all, itis the leading of the Clergy that, under God, is most 


to be relied on, They stand upon the wall. 


The people look to them. 


“{f the trumpet,” in their hand, “ give an uncertain sound, who shall 


prepare himself to the battle?’ 


It is for them to point the way, to go 


before in it, to lead, to guide, to cheer, to urge. Receiving their com- 
mission from the Apostles, they share the apostolic trust. They will 
be heli to answer, to the full amountof all their talents and of all their 


influence, for the conversion of the world, 


All this, the people know. 


They expect them, therefore, to speak out. They ave prepared to follow 
where they lead. Itis but seldom that they undertake to go before.— 
The minister of Jesus, then, who holds back in this great work, keeps 
back his people too. He shuts up the kingdom of Heaven against men, 
neither going in himself, nor suffering them that enter to goin. He 
writes against his soul the sentence at which Paul trembled, “* Woe is 


unto me if I preach not th 
“If our communion, oue 
cent on every Lord’s day, 







as 


other, were only able to lay by one 
Missionary treasury, more than three 


hundred thousand dollars would be one year’s income. If they would 
lay by honestly, as God should prosper them, the proceeds would be told 


in annual millions.” 





SELECTIONS. 


OOO ver 





What Churchman has not heard of Nelson, (the pious author of the 


The 
the original Latin, by request : 


Here lies interred, 


Fasts ol Festivals, &c.) and does not venerate and love his memory ? 
following inscription on his Monument, has been translated from 


ROBERT NELSON, ESQUIRE, 


who, 


was born in the City of London, being the son of John Nelson, 
one of a company of Merchants, trading with the Turks, 
and of Delicia, sister to Sir Gabriel Roberts, 


a Turkey merchant of the sume city @ 
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He married the very highly esteemed Lady Theophila Lucy, 
Relict of Sir Kingsman Lucy, and daughter of 
John, late Earl of Berkeley, 
Whom he willingly accompanied to Aix la Chapelle, 
She having resorted thither, with the hope of recovering 
her health— 
Having survived her, nine years, he felt much, the loss 
of her, whom death had torn from him, 
but whose memory he cherished with deep affection, even to the end of his Jife— 
Residing at Paris and Rome, 
He easily united his knowledge of the Italian and French Languages, 
with the Greek and Latin Literature, which, 
he had learnt, partly at St. Paul's School and partly, 
by private instruction at hone— 
Skilled in almost every branch of Learning, 
He applied his mind, chiefly, tu the study of Theology, 
and gilted with a happy memory, and anacnte judgment, 
he became renowned among the Clergy 
as a Layman, well acquainted with Church Antiquities. 
After having, twice, travelled over Europe, 
and examining the different forms of civil and religious government, 
No method of governing a commonwealth, 
Was preferred by him to the established monarchy of his own country. 
Far above all other Churches, ever dear to him, ; 
he held that of England: 
Its most dutiful son, and strenuous advocate, | 
By his beneficence, he enriched it; 
By his life, he adorned it; 
By his writings, he defended it— 
He willingly joined every association of good men, 
Whether instituted for the good education of the children 
of the poor, 
by the bounty of the rich, 
or, for advancing the public welfare, 
or, for promoting the glory of God— 
To the furtherance of these objects, 
He bestowed, by far, the greater part of his time and wealth— 
‘Towards the same purposes, he bequeathed, 
in his last will and testament, al the whole of his estate. 
Regarding it as almost his ness to please God, 
he so tempered, by the contls extreme courteousness 
) 
The severe discipline of the Christian 
himseif, 
that he was seldom disliked by any one: 
for in him, if in no other mortal, 
was sincerity so remarkably apparent, 
that he at once attracted the love of all men— 
He was sufficiently gifted by nature, 
for his own renown, for the good of all, and*for that of the Church— 
He lived not very long ; 
Fatally attacked by asthma, 
Being gladdened by the recollection of his past life, 
and full of hope for the future, 
he returned his soul, 
» at Kensington, 
into the hands of his Creator— 
So long as the “ Christian Sacrifice” continues to be duly celebrated, 
the memory of Nelson, 
will live in the hearts of those who partake of the 
Holy Communion— 
So long as the Fasts abd Festivals annually recur, 
observe, in like order, the Fasts of the pious Nelson. 
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to which he strictly conformed 
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Him will they contemplate in their Hymns and Prayers, 
amidst their sacred rejo.cings and sorrowings, 
him will they consider alike as their companion and helper— 
He yet lives, 
and in every age. will live, 
a Godly man, 
a plain. open, aflable Citizen— 
His discourses, which are amongst his writings, published 
just after his death, 
and his other publications, 
which will never die, 
are stil] found in the hands of the high and wealthy— 
Full of piety and learning, 
they will continue to delight and instruct. 
Ile died, 
On the sixteenth day of January. A. D. 1714, 
in the fifty-ninth year of his age. 


I — 


FOR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. 


REPLY TO A COTEMPORARY EDITOR.* 


The Southern Churchman, notices an article of ours, in which we very 
briefly adverted to the performance by one of our Bishops, of the Ordi- 
nation service at nigh?, am telling us of the case of another Bishop, 
who celebrating divine service at one of the ‘ most crowded watering 
places in Virginia, advised the clergyman who assisted him, to omit all 
the respunsive parts of the service, when it was probable that there 
would be several Episcopalian families present,” and wishes to be 
informed by us, which of the two cases may be regarded as the most 
flagrant viulution of the Rubrick? While we wonder that our brother 
editor should be at a loss, how to settle the question he has raised tor us, 
we can find no possible difficulty in settling it for ourselves. When a 
Bishop of our Churca performs the Ordination séfvice, it is under cir- 
cumstances which fully and y imply the regular, stated worship 
of our Church, in its own pl presence of a congregation of 
its members, as such interested and partaking in the conduct of it. It 
is an occasion on which nothing making it inconvenient to conform to 
the Rubrick, in its whole requisition, can be presumed, and of course 
nothing to make the Bishop’s departure from it excusable. At the 
crowded wa'ering place, there might have been a probability, that some 
Episcopalian families would be present, when one of our Bishops had 
beeu requested to officiate; but unless they requested him to officiate, 
and he knew of, and expected their presence, the otcasion was not one 
of the worship of our Church ; while the place of holding divine ser- 
vice, the assembly, and the whole apparatus of the occasion, were 
probably such, as to make it expedient to ain with a rule, not admit- 







ting of being observed otherwise than with onor. We can easily con- 
celve, in the case of oue of our Clergy officiating at the Virginia Springs, 
without a cong-egation of Episcopalians, a strict conformity to the pre 
scribed order of our worship, to be very awkward and difficult. We can 
conceive no such awkwardness or difficulty iv the Bishop’s performing 





* This article was not preparcd iu season to be inserted in its p place. 
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the Ordination service after Morning Prayer, as he is expressly required 
to do. 

While we thus use the freedom, Ri. Southern Churchman has giy,, 
us to oxpiese our opinion as to the question, which of the two case es 
the more flagrant violation of the Rubrick, whether that which we },. 
presumed ton: tice, or that which he has undértaken to set off against i: 
we are equally free to express the opinion, by no means a new one wii); 
us, that there can be no occasion, on which a Minister of our Church, 
goes about to preach, in which he is not required to use before his ser. 
mon, the prescribed Morning or Evening Prayer. according to its hy, 
ordering. There are, we are aware, those who differ from us in thig 
matter, and think there are occasions, the Minister requested, or cop. 
templating to preach, being the judge of them, on which the law of 
the Church, as we understand it, is more honored in the breach thay jy 
the observance; and on which, Eieoss of the embarrassment to which, 
in the performance of the regular Morning or Evening Prayer, te 
Minister is subjected, he is at liberty, according to the 4 Sth C anon, to 
use before his sermon prayers which are contained in the Book of Com. 
mon Prayer, instead of the whole form of prayer. * Let every one be 
well persuaded in hisown mind.” In the Virginia Springs’ case, the 
Right Reverend person alluded to, probably could not count upon the 
presence of those who would le prepared, and not backward to sustuin : 
the responsive service. | 
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POETRY. 


FOR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER, 







Messrs. Editors :—My correspo 
not set forth by the General Cony ‘is admissible into our public 
worship, forwarded the following for such an occasion, and seems to 
think it preferable to one of David’s Psalms in metre. May [ ask its 
insertion in the Gospel Messenger ? P, M. 


,not being aware that no Hymn 


HYMN. 


Now. let our “ Song of joy” arise, 
Let ev'ry voice proclaim 

Honor and Glory to the Lord, 

Hosannas to His name. 














For. now behold St. Philip’s walls, 


From ye ruins reared, 
A Temple of “ the Living God,” 
By solemn rites declared 











And from this hallow’d spot, once more, 
Praises and Prayers ascend ; 

d grateful hearts, in sweet accord, 
Their pious hora ge blend. 








oe 


Poetry. 


Again, the sacred Scriptures here, 
“The Light and Truth” reveal; 
And here, the Saviour's Feast renews 

Redempition’s pledge and seal, 


* 
Our Mamtieand Rites, pure and unchanged, Fatt 


Sull will we here maintain ; 
Still worship thee, “ the ‘l'riune God,” 
And magnify thy name. 


©! beauteous was our former house, 
To ev'ry Leart most dear, 

And so shall be these new raised walls, 
If thon, our God, art here. 


Come, then, Eternal Spirit, come, - 


Creator—Saviour—Lord— C Do FPL: 
This Temple with thy Glory fill, ” | 
Here, shed thy Grace abroad. Very > 2 
“) ; 2. 





FOR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. 


Messrs. Editors—T hese lines, from the Children’s Magazine for Feb- 
ruary last, seem to be not inapplicable to the recent death of an infant, 
in whom many felt an interest. We are further interested in the lines, 
as their author, a Clergyman in England, from his connections here, 
may be regarded ‘‘as one of us.” 


J have a son, a third sweet son; his age I cannot tell, 
For they reckon not by years and months, where he has gone to dwell. 
To us, for fourteen anxious months, his infuut smiles were given, 
And then he bade farewell to earth, and went to live in Heaven, 
I cannot tell what form is his, what looks he weareth now, 
Nor guess how bright a glory crowns his shining seraph brow. 
The thoughts that fill his sinful soul, the bliss which he doth feel, 
Are numbered with the secret things which God will not reveal. 
But I know (for God hath toldame this) that he is now at rest, 
Where other blessed infants their Saviour’s loving breast. 
What e’er befalls bis brethren n, his bliss can vever cease; 
Their lot may here be grief and fear, but his is certain peace. 
It may be that the tempter’s wiles their souls from bliss may sever, 
But, if ourown poor faith fail not, he must be ours forever. 
When we think of what our darling is, and what we still must be: 
When we muse on that world’s perfect bliss, and this world’s misery : 
When we groan beneath this load of sin. and feel this grief and pain, 
Oh! we'd rather lose our other iwo, than have him here again. 
Rev. J. Movucraie. 


—— SS () 
RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


Episcopal Schools and Colleges —We invite particular attention to the 
article on our first page. Oh, that its suggestions on the important sub- 
ject, had been acted upon at its date. In that case, how’valualle, in 
all human probability, would be the present results? The article was 
written by one who has since frequently commended the same matter 


to the attention of our Diocesan Convention, but, in. lt was 
printed at New-York in 1817. .. 
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Manthly Missionary Lecture.--The amount received on the iv 
‘ Thursday in April, was $40, 


- Our 






iocese.— From the Journal of the 49th Annual Conventioy 
tthe Bishop, 30 Clerical and 24,.laay, Delegates, attended 
he whole number of our Clergy is 1 Bishop, 43 Presbyte, 
and 2 Deacons. A new congregation, (Prince Frederick's, Pee Vee ) 
was received into union, The Reporton a Diocesan School is a stron, 
paper, and the following resolutions, proposed by the Rev. E. Phillips 
were adopted : 

* Resolved, That 6 Clergymen and 6 Laymen of the Diocese, bp 
now chosen by this Convention, to form a Committee, of which the 
Bishop shall be Chairman, to take such early and efficient measures a 
may be deemed expedient, to organize, sustain, and control, within the 
city of Charleston, a Scuoot., in which, at approved rates of tuition, the 
teacher or teachers appointed by the Committee, shall instruct his o; 
their pupils in classical literature, contormably to the standards of faith, 
worship and practice, recognized of Christian obligation, by the Protes. 
tant Episcapal Church of these United States, And furthermore, to 
report proeredings, and submit to the action of the next Convention, a 
system of rules for the government of the School, together with such 
other expedients as may seem calculated to carry the design of its insti- 
tution into fulland permanent effect. And that the establishment of a 
School, in which Christian instruction shall be grafted upon classical lit. 
erature, and which shall be under the direction of the E piscopate, and 
this Convention, is greatly desirable.” 

The following were appointed the Committee: Rev. Drs. Gadsden 
and Adams, Rev. Messrs, Phillips, Hanckel, Trapier, and Kautman: 
Dr. 1. M. Campbell, Dr. Benjmain Huger, Samuel Wragg, C. G. Mem- 
minger, A. H. Belin, and John Phillips, Esqs. 

“The Committee on the religious instruction of colored persons, pro- 
sed the following resolutions, which Were adopted : 

1. That it is unnecessary at present for this body to take measures 
for the formation of any fund, for supporting Missionaries to the colored 
rcople; it being understood, that the difficulty is rather to obtain the 

lissionaries, than the meaus of supporting them, 

2d. That i be respectfully recommended to the members of our 
Church, who are proprietors of slaves, individually and collectively, to 
take measures for the support of clerical Missionaries, and lay catechists, 
who are members of our Church, for the religious instruction of their 
slaves. 

3d. That it be urged upon the Rectors and Vestries of the country 
Parishes, to exert themselves to obtain the services of such clerical Mis- 
Sivnaries and lay-catechists, © 

4th. That every Missionary and Catechist be approved of by the 
Bishop. 

Sth. ‘That this Convention have heard with great satisfaction, of the 
employment, by proprictors of estates on the Wateree, and in Prince 


bi iam’s Pamsh, of Missionaries of our Church, for the religious in- 
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On motion, Resolved, that the ‘“‘ Gospel Messenger,” is important to 
the intesests of Churchmen in this Diocese, and that it be recommended 
to each member of the Convention to do all in his power to promote its 
circulation, by procuring subscribers. 

From the parochial reports, we extract as follows : 

St. Paul’s, Charleston.— The week day services have not been as well 
attended as in past vears; a subject of heartfelt regret to the Rector, as 
indicating @ declension from that sober and genuine picty, which engages 
with alacrity and delight in the public devotional exercises, without the 
extraneous inducements of a sermon, or exhortation from the pulpit. 
Although we have no sermon, there is much in these services to interest 
the devout worshipper, and enough, if duly considered, to secure a more 
general attendance of the members of the congregation. The Church 
js opened on week days, that Christians may have an opportunity, at 
least once in the week, of withdrawing from the cares and pursuits of 
the world, to join for an hour or two iwthe solemn services of the Sane- 
tuary, and thus to bring back their minds to a spiritual frame, to a sense 
of their common wants and commen interests, and to revive and 
strengthen the good impressions they may have received on the Lord’s 
day. Morning Prayer only, (the Litany included.) is read on these oc- 
casions, that this interval for public devotional exercises, may be so 
short as notto encroach materially on their daily avoeations. The ser- 
vices are held at mid-day, because they interfere less at this time, than 
any other, with our domestic duties, and not at all with our private or 
family devotion, cither morning or evening. Our children, too, are 
usually presented for Baptism on these days; to be “ regenerated and 
grafted into the body of Christ’s Church ;’’ a circumstance sufficient of 
itself, one would think, to awaken the deepest interest in these weekly 
services, and create a strong desire in the bosom of every sincere Chris- 
tian to be present, and unite with their neighbors and fellow Christians, 
in fervent and devout supplication for their offspring, that “they may 
lead the rest of their life, aceording to this beginning.” The Rector 
hopes and prays, that his remarks on this subject will net be unheeded 
by his people, when brought to their view in this Report; but whatever 
may be the result, he, for his part, is determined, under God, to persevere 
in these services, however neglected or despised, encouraged by the 
promise of the great head of the Church, that ‘when two or three are 
gathered together in his name, He will be there in the midst of them. 

Wateree Mission —4 colored communicants. A decidedly religious 
influence prevails among the negroes, for many are acting on principles 
but recentiy known to them. Sunday service on plantation 45 times, 

St. John’s, Colleton —Tie preaching upon the plantations has been 
continued, with increasing evidence of the benefit resulting, both to 
master and servant, from this branch of duty. ‘The interest of the mas- 
ter in the religious instruction of lis slaves, may be known from the 
fact, that on most, if not all, the plantations visited, but half the usual 
task is given on the days on which divine service is appvuinted to be 
held. During the summer, a class of 44 colored clildren was regularly 


taught, (orally,) for an hour every day, by membefs.of the 
tee ones y day, by . s Romm’s 
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Grahamville.—The Rector has felt it is his duty, to devote a cons, 
erable portion of his time to the instruction of the colored people. He 
has preached 44 times upon the neighboring plantations, and 34 time 
tothe colored Sunday School. Upow one of those plantations, it give, 
him pleasure to state, a convenient Chapel has been built for their ac 
commodation. Were this plan adopted by masters generally, he feels 
persuaded, from what he has observed in this instance, that the Interest 
felt. by their people in being religiously instructed, would be yastly 
increased. ; 

Cheraw.—l have continued to instruct the negroes of two plantations 
and from the good evidently derived from such labors, L am induced to 
wish that | may be enabled to extend my efforts to a much larger number 
of thesame people. 

St. John’s, Berkeley.---Ovu every Sunday, after the dismissal of the 
congregation, a separate service is held fur colored persons, of whom q 
considerable number are in the habit of attending. And in addition to 
this, there are four plantations, which are occasionally visited on week 
days, for the purpsse of dvine worship. The hope is indulged, that 
this field of usefulness will gradually become more and more open, as 
the wholesome effects of the Gospel become more apparent. 

St. Mark’s—The slaves of the members of the congregation, I regard 
emphatically, as the poorof my Parish. And to this important part of 
my charge, | give a due proportion of my time and attention. From 
June to November, I devoted every Sunday afternoon, to their religious 
instruction, And since November, 1 have commenced the plan of 
preaching to them on the plantations. And I have just cause to rejoice 
in Christ, to whom alone L look for ministerial success, that He has, in 
some measure, blessed my labors among them, and encouraged me to 
persevere steadily in this very interesting and indispensable part of my 
duty. 

disto.—It is a source of deep regret, that only a small number fee! 

it their duty and privilege to communicate of their abundance, for the 
publication of the Gospel, either at bpm or abroad, though it must be 
the acknowledgment of their hearts, had others, in times past, adopted 
the plan they now pursue, the blessings which are common wherever 
Christianity has its foothold, would not, in any sense, have gladdened 
them. 

Prince William's.—The Rector is encouraged in his work among the 
colored people. He officiates alternately on Sunday afternoons, at 
two stations, where the word is received with gladness, and he trusts, 
with saving efficacy. 

St. Luke’s.—Sometime during last summer I received a call to become 
a Missionary to the colored people of the lower part of Prince Wil- 
liam’s. This call, with the approbation of the Bishop, I accepted. 

P. E. Society for the Advancement of Christianity in South-Carolina. 
—From the 28th Annual Report, we learn that it has had during the 
year 9'Missionaries, snd distributed 2 Testaments, 79 Prayer Books, and 
1665 Tracts. One Missionary says, “being also the instructor of en 
Academy in Suntimerville, be has once a directed the attention of 
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she children to this subject, and used aghis text book Hobart’s edition 
of Negoo on the Fasts and Festivals.” It is his practice also to make 
the yoith of his school read to him daily out of thatuseful and excellent 
little work, the Children’s Magazine ; this is done both as an exercise in 
reading, and also as a mode of ‘giving to them religious knowledge.” — 
Another says, the state of the Church appears to entitle it to a permanent 
ministry ; eighteen families reside permanently in its vicinity. On the last 
Sunday on which I officiated, (when none but residents were present,) 
the congregation amounted to about 150 persons, and the number of 
communicants to 22. A conviction of duty has therefore led me to pro- 
mise tothe Church that after this winter, L will become their permanent 
Minister.’ ‘The Report on the subject of Missions says, “ of the sum 
subjected to the disposal of the President, for occasional missions within 
the State, nothing has been expended, there being a small! fund liable to 
such application, derived from the missionary offerings of some of the 
regations.” As totracts, the Sermons of the Rev. Mr. Freeman, 
entitled “ Rights and Duties of Slaveholders,” re-published with his 
rmission by the Board, as last year mentioned, are particularly recom- 
meuded to the attention of all whotake an interest in the moral condition 
of the colored population, A tract, entitled “Christian Liberty,” the 
Board think proper also to mention, as calculated to operate an useful 
jufluence, if distributed among such of the people of our parishes, as 
may have had little opportunity of religious information.” And as to 
the Library, it continues to receive accessions by purchases of Books 
and donations of Books. The expenditure of the year amounted to 
$2,853. Appended to the Report, is a list of choice Books and Tracts, 
to be had at the Society’s Depository, of 62 varieties. The wholenum- 
ber of $50 members, including 72 deceased, is 204 ; and of annual, 175, 
8 of the former, and 17 of the latter having been added during the year, 
The ampual members pay $5. Ought not this excellent Society to have 
more members? About 2-3ds ot the whole number are of Charleston. 

Mrs. Afra Coming.—To the generous donation of an individual, to the 
original Pfotestant Episcopal Church in this city, allasion was made in 
p- 46, of the last number of the Gospel Messenger, but by some inad- 
vertence, the name was omitted. It is that above, from which the name 
of Coming, (improperly labelled Cummin) street) which passed through 
her lands, was derived. 

Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the P. 2. Church — 
From the “ Spirit of Missions,” for April, we learn, with much regret, 
that Bishop Otey, having set out on his contemplated visit to the South- 
western country, was compelled, by sickness, to return. Bishop Kemper 
proceeded, and has been in Mississippi and Louisiana, Much important 
information has been gathered respecting the Indians, at their new loca- 
tion, in the “ Far West,” and a Mission to them is contemplated, should 
Providence seem to open the way. A letter is published from the Rev. 
P. Trapier, on the expediency of sending a Missionary to Lafayette, 
Alabama; where, from. statements made to him by these who have been 
there, the prospect of doing good is encouraging. en dey School of 
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76 scholars, was readily coll@eted there, and Prayer Books were ry 
ecomed. The Domestic Committee state, that to meet their obligation. 
due on the Ist of April, the amount received is deficient by about 82009 
The amount reported for the month, paid in for Domestic Missions ‘ 
$1666—of which from South-Carolina, $105, and for Foreign, $4062. of 
which from South-Carolina, 8212. Nothing is said of the Mission to 
China, but we understand that the Rev, Mr. Boone and lady arrived a 
Batavia, afler a passage of 106 days, on the 22d of November, aud that 
the Rev. Mr. Hanson reached St. Helena on the 22d of January, on his 
homeward return. 


ations, 


Catechists—These may be had when Clergymen cannot, and they 
are valuable assistants to a Pastoror Missionary. They are about to be 
sent out to Canada, with Missionaries also, by a Society, recently insti. 
tuted in Enyland. 

OD Se OD OO Ft ee 
Married, 


i On Easter Tuesday last, the Rev. ABRAHAM KAUFMAN, Assistant Minister of 
St. Philip's Church, Charleston, to Miss ANNA DOROTHEA FABER, only child 
of the late Rev. Cuances Fazer. . 
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Obituary Notice. 


How calm ‘tnd peaceful is the hour of death to the faithful! His approach brings 
with it no terrors—no misgivings of conscionce—no fears, in the entrance of another 
anda better world! To many, all these must bring a pang at parting with that bright 
world below, by which they ure too often tempted to guide their actions ; and seldom, alas, 


too seldom, are they taught to believe im the evanesence of that life, to which they so 
fondly cling. How ditlerent the Christian, strong in the faith of Christ, whose three 
score rs have taught bim to look upon the past and passing as a show, and to bend 


all his hopes towards that home of eternal life. _ Li’ e the pure unruffled stream, gliding 
placidly forward to its haven, passed the life of Mrs ALICE PRLOLEAU, who yielded 
up contentedly to her Maker, a spirit whose every thought was His. From an early 
widowhood, her life was exclusively devoteddo the principies of her Redeemer, and her 
last words of consciousnegs were addressed toHim, who was her stay in affliction. In 
her, the Chusch has lost af ornainent—her children and her friends an adviser, whose 
counsels can be equalled by few. Patience in trouble— resignation in misfortune—and 
charity in affluence; were the traits of her character. May they prove asufe passport to 
her Saviour’s Kingdom. f° Ss. G. 

From another notice of the respected deceased, we extract the following remark : 

Directed, controlled, and animated by Christian principle, she was usefaPin the do 
mestic circle, in the Chu nd in the Gomwunity ; and will continue to be so by the 
memory of her faith and otion; patience and humility ; meekness and kindness; 
benificence and friendship; contentment and moderation ;—and of her consistency, 
through a varied and not short life. 
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P ant Episcopal Society for the Advancement of Christianity in South-Carolina.— 








The arian reports the following donation froin the Rev. W. W. Spear, “ Parker's 
Logic.” 
"4 7s 
CALENDAR FOR MAY. 


1. St. Philip and St. James. 
6. 3d Sunday after Easter. 
13. 4th Sunday after Easter. | 


2U. Rogution Sunday. 
of 


21 
22. > Rogation Days. 
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